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HUGH JUDGE. 
(Continued from page 131.) 


On fourth-day, the 15th of 11th mo., 1786, 
Job Scott attended our Monthly Meeting at 
Wilmington, which was a favored season, though 
Job was silent. 

22d. Having labored under much discourage- 
ment for some time past in relation to my out- 
ward circumstances,—business continuing dull, 
and having high rent and interest to pay,—l 
opened, my situation to two of my friends, who 
recommended patience to me. I know this is an 
excellent plaster for many sores: may the Lord 
grant me a larger portion of it. I sometimes, 
under my gloomy prospects and the increasing 
expenses of my family, feel like Peter when he 
was beginning to sink; and like him I cry out 
for help. When this is mercifully afforded, 
hope and faith revive, so that I feel ready to 
defy all the powers of darkness, discouragement 
and opposition. But my trust is in God, and I 
spread forth my cause before him; entreating 
him to sustain me through all by the right hand 
of his power. 

23d. Felt holy goodness near; fur which 
favor I desire to be thankful. Some distant 
parts brought fresh into view; and although at 
present I see no way to move forward, I find peace 
in standing resigned ; believing that if He who 
has raised me from low degree, has any further 
service for me abroad, he will make way for it in 
his own time, which is ever best. I feel strong 
desires raised at times, that I may do my day’s 
work, and every part of it, in the proper season ; 
not leaving the forepart for evening, but endea- 
voring to keep even-handed : so that when the 
closing hour comes, there may remain no uneasy 
ensations, but conscious of having done to the 
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best of my understanding, I may receive the 
answer of well done. 

24. A time of renewed favor; had a good 
meeting: blessed be the name of the Most 
High, and that forevermore. Praise him, O my 
soul, for he is good; and that thou knowest 
right well. The Lord is good to the humble ; 
he will exalt the lowly. He will bless the meek 
with his presence, and the meek shall inherit 
glory ; whereas shame shall be the promotion of 
fools. © thou that inhabitest the praiscs of 
Israel, who art glorious in power and in might, 
redeem thou my soul from corruption ; wash me 
thoroughly from every sin; exalt thy power yet 
more and more, and make thy name glorious ; 
let it be exalted and extolled: for it is thine 
own works that praise thee. Oh! may I ever 
remember, that it is by thy grace I am what I 
am. 
25th. By appointment from our last Monthly 
Meeting several Friends attended a meeting of 
conference at White-clay Creek, in order to 
spread the concerns of the Yearly Meeting, by 
reading the extracts. John Storer was with us, 
and I thought it a good time. Qh! that it may 
be blessed to the people. Surely the regard of 
the heavenly Father is great to the workmanship 
of his holy hands. Were we all truly sensible 
thereof, and walked accordingly, we should cer- 
tainly have better times than we now have.- 
But [ feel my own weakness, and that I am not 
able to take care of myself without the aid of 
Divine grace. ’Tis thou, O Lord, that upholdest 
me by thy free spirit, and restorest unto me the 
joys of thy salvation. I will praise thee for 
thy great mercies, and for thy goodness to me 
in days past, as well as present. Oh! let all 
that know thee, praise thy name; and let the 
isles wait for thy law. Then shall the inhabi- 
tants of the wilderness sing thy praise, and the 
people whom thou hast redeemed shall magnify 
thy power. Thy saints shall bow before thee, 
waiting for thy instruction, and shall move 
under thy heavenly influence. 

How reviving to the soul, when it is favored 
with the company of its chiefest Good! How 
pleasant are the hours when the Beloved comes 
into his temple! Many precious and blessed 
seasons do the children of men miss of, by being 
so much outward in their minds,—so much oc- 
cupied with the cares, and cumbers, and amuse- 
ments of this world. 





. 
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26th. Our First-day meetings, morning and service, have need to be very careful they do 
afternoon, were large and solid ;—to me a time not get baffled by taking in too many prospects 
of great humility of heart and contrition of at once; neither should they suffer themselves 


soul, with inward cries to the Fountain of good- | to be drawn aside by other Friends laying out 


ness, for his Divine preservation and protecting | 
care over me. Next day, we again entered on 
the remainder of the family visit, and continued 
from day to day, till we had visited twenty-four | 
families ; being all that belong to our particular | 
meeting, except a few that were from home. In 
this labor, we often had cause to bless the holy 
name of Him who lives forever, in that he was | 
graciously pleased to be near in the needful 
time. O my God, thou never disappoints those 
that trust wholly in thee. Ob! that I may be 
made and kept truly sensible of my own imper- 
fections and nothingness without thee; that so 
my dependence may be altogether on thee alone. | 
I never feel so easy and quiet in mind, after | 
speaking, as when my attention has been closely | 
kept to the Divine motion, delivering only those | 
things that arise in the pure openings of Light | 
and Life. In this watchful state, from very | 
small beginnings, considerable enlargements have | 
been known. All the operations of the Divine | 
gift of gospel ministry are wonderful, and out of 
the reach of the carnally-minded man. Oh! 





that I may be wholly weaned from all self-suff- | 
ciency, that great enemy to the purity of gospel 
worship and ministry. | 

Ist month 5th, 1787. 


I have often thought, 
that Friends render themselves less useful in the 
neighborhoods where they reside, by neglecting 
small intimations of love or duty towards their ; 
friends and neighbors, than they otherwise | 
would be, if they were honest and faithful. | 
Were we all subject to that Power which has 
effected a reformation in ourselves, it would ani- | 


‘and singly to the openings of Truth. 


work for them. Sometimes Friends may get 
bewildered for want of attending to the pattern 


showed them in the mount. We never get along 


with more solid satisfaction to our own minds, 
and to feeling, concerned Friends among whom 
our lots may be cast, than when we keep simply 
By this 
means, we are kept from burdening our friends, 
both at home and abroad. Oh! that these re- 


|marks may be treasured up by myself and all 


others concerned in the important work of the 


| ministry. 


3d mo. 5th. How sweet to me is thy pre- 
sence, O God of truth! I pray thee continue 
thy loving kindness and mercy towards me. If 
the world frown upon me, leave me not: my 
soul trusteth in thee, let me never be put to 
shame; for thou art my God, my hope, and my 
song all the day. And, O Father, of mercies, 
I beseech thee, look down upon the beloved 
youth of this place. Thou hast made them 
feel near to my spiritual life; Oh! enrich their 
hearts with thy grace, that so they may be will- 
ing to follow thee in the regeneration, not re- 
garding what the world may say of them. O 
Father, I pray thee, stain the glory of this 
world in their view, and teach them to seta 
right value on thy manifold favors and blessings, 
both spiritual and temporal, that are bestowed 
upon them. Draw them, as with the three-fold 
cord of thy love; that with alacrity of heart they 
may run the ways of thy commandments, and 
become prepared to stand for thy great and holy 
name, when the heads of those who are now 


mate and quicken us with a lively concern for concerned for the support of thy testimonies, 
our fellow creatures, when we see them remiss , may be laid low. 
in their duties. I have frequently, on missing; 16th. Being in the mill at work, I wrote as I 
a Friend from meeting, let him know my con- | felt, thus: O God of love, mercy and truth, 
cern on his account. But alas! for want of pardon all my iniquities, and forgive all my sins. 
obedience to little manifestations of duty one Thou alone knowest my heart; it is naked and 
towards another, we do not advance so as to be- bare before thee ; cleanse thou me from secret 
come as pillars in the Lord’s house. Hence, it faults. O Lord, redeem me from all iniquity, 
is evident that fathers and mothers in the, and purge me from every sin. When I was in 
church are wanting; upright, honest-hearted, |! deep distress, I cried unto thee, and thou 
concerned Friends are much’ needed in most | heardest my voice; thou sentest forth the ar- 
places. Yet there are a few, who go mourning rows of thy quiver, and discomfited my soul’s 
on their way, on account of the low state of , enemies, yea, when the floods of sorrow com- 
Society. These are engaged often to weep as | passed me about, and my heart was ready to 
between the porch and the altar, and to inter- | faint, thou girdedst me with strength and sus- 
cede for those who are lukewarm and indifferent, | tainedst me. Thy goodness and thy mercies to- 
that they may be quickened to more diligence. | ward me cannot be numbered ; Oh! may a sense 
In this month, Richard and Thomas Titus, | of thy loving-kindness dwell with me continually ; 
from Long Jsland, being on a religious visit in , that I may praise thy name forever and ever. 
these parts, were at our meeting on first-day,| About the beginning of the 4th month, in 
also had a meeting with the youth, to good satis- company with Joseph West and James Robin- 
faction. I wish every such opportunity may be son, Jr., I rode to a meeting at Chichester ap- 
blest to them. | pointed for our friend Thomas Colley from Eng- 
Friends who are engaged to labor in Truth’s land. He isa favored instrument; being led 
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in an especial manner towards people of other 
Societies, but not in so close and searching a 
way to our own Society, as some other Friends. 
Herein the excellency of the gospel appears, as 
each one endeavors to keep his plaee and occupy 
his gift in the ministry. In this great work, I 
felt but asa child to Thomas Colley; and am 
desirous that I may ever be sensible of my own 
littleness. My dear mother-in-law, Susanna 
Lightfoot, used to say, “The way to be truly 
great, is to be truly humble.” I wish to be 
more and more so; but am often ready to fear 
that I shall never arrive to the excellent state I 
have seen, my weaknesss is so great. Many of 
late appear to have made shipwreck of faith and 
a good conscience, in divers places. These 
things are mournfully discouraging, yet I know 
the pure Truth remains the same, though all 
men should forsake it. Oh! that I may be 
kept from falling a prey to self-righteousness 
which gets into high places now as formerly. 
When I have the wormwood and the gall im re- 
membrance, and in humility keep the body 
under, [ am enabled to place things where they 
properly belong; to give praise to whom praise 
is due, and honor to whom alone it is due. As 
God is the only object of adoration, so it is 
his own works that praise him. But such is 
the weakness or pride of the creature, if not 
kept in proper subjection, that it will be taking 
or assuming to itself the gifts and qualifications 


of the Spirit: and surely, it is a high offence to 
attempt to deck self with that which is not its 


own, nor ever intended for it. Thus, it is said 
the Lord hates robbery, but he loves true judg- 
ment. 

When [ take my seat in the upper gallery ia 
our meeting-house, and cast my eyes over the 
meeting, beholding the poor lads towards the 
far side of the house, and remember how it was 
with me when of their age and circumstance, 
my heart is often filled with tenderness and 
melted with contrition. Under these feelings, 
fervent cries ascend in my heart to the Lord 
Almighty, that he may be graciously pleased 
to extend the visitations of his love unto the souls 
of the poor youth, as he did to mine, and that 
he may bring them by his outstretched arm to 
know him to be their Saviour. It was he that 
raised me up from low degree in the world, when 
I was poor and despised among men. When | 
reflect on his goodness and his tender visitations 
to my soul, and that thro’ obedience I should be 
counted worthy to have a part in the ministry, 
it is humblingly marvellous in my view, and my 
heart is filled with praises to him who dwells on 
high, and is worthy to be served, honored and 
obeyed in all things. 

(To be continued.) 


Diligence.—Diligence leads to plenty, but idle- 
ness will clothe a man with rags. 
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The following beautiful and descriptive sketch of 
Christian experience was written by a young person, 
without any view to publication. 

There is a state of great and continual war- 
fare, when the soul experiences alternatives of 
hope and despair. A state when the spirit be- 
ginning to operate in the old and uncrucified 
flesh, finds much resistance, and the things that 
it would not do, those it does: for when it 
would do gcod, evil is present with it. This 
state is indeed afflicting; for until the stronger 
bind the strong, there must be great conflict and 
deep probation, by reason of the predominance 
of the fleshy nature. Hence, though it delights 
in the law of God after the inward man, yet it 
finds another law warring against the law of God, 
and bringing it into captivity to the law of sin 
and death. 

There is also a state which succeeds this of 
much fervour, when the soul, exercising itself 
with more watchfulness and vigilance, feels it- 
self rapidly progressing into the joys and glori- 
ous beatitude of which it has now some sight 
and sense; and from the animating prospect it 
affords, so works upon the imagination and sensi- 
ble part, that it raises it ofttimes into almost 
rapturous devotion, having much sensible delight 
and melting of the affection, from a view of tho 
miserableness of its past state, and the glorious 
prospect of the future. Here it is very liable to 
become dissipated, by going out too much into 
words, and neglecting that humble watchfulness 
so necessary in every stage of experience; and 
by indulging itself in a too creaturely activity, 
wastes its substance, and sinks into a stupidity 
or insensibility. But the mercy of God is very 
great in this state, though replete with weakness, 
because it is preparatory to a better state. And 
so, if it presses forward with sincerity of heart, 
it finds, that though it may have rightly come to 
this state of fervour, it cannot rightly abide 
here; for it must either pass on to a death to 
itself, or turn back to its earthly habitation. 
For being predestinated to be made conformable 
to the image of God, it must pass on from one 
step to another, in order to become fully cruci- 
fied to the world, and the world to it. 

And so it comes next to be proved with dry- 


'ness, in order to wean it from these sensible 


pleasures to which it has been too much attach- 
ed, and conduct it into a state of death to itself, 
that it may rise with Christ. Here the soul 
walks as in a wilderness, being in great dejection 
and despondency. There are many that languish 
here and turn back, and but few that faithfully 
abide this state, so as to have the designs of God 
accomplished in it. Here there must needs be 
heavy exercises: but it finds in due time, when 
patience has had its perfect work, and the soul 
comes to be weaned from self-pleasing delights, 
and is willing to see and to bear the state of 
poverty and wretchedness, and to be reduced to 
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the capacity of a fool in its own eyes, and in| charity, and vision or gift be only used or-appre- 
the eyes of others, without feeding upon or look- | ciated according to their design of uniting us 
ing for a better state: I say, as it becomes thus | more closely to the giver. Here, [ have cause 
resigned and contented to remain here, it finds | to believe, many get turned aside, and never 
itself gradually, rising from its dark prison, into | come to the living experience of what they have 
the enlargement and liberty of the children of |a sight of, and build a dead theory upon that 
God. And here it sees that it is not for any | vision which was opened in the light of life. 
goodness of its own, but wholly in the mercy of | And thus se/f, instead of the love of God, as- 
God, that it is thus admirably dealt with ; and | sumes the throne, and “setteth in the temple of 
it is filled with the divine anthem of praises to | God, showing himself that he is God.” 
its Redeemer. Though this theory may be excellent, yet the 
It has now many glorious openings into the | state of the soul is no better, than though it 
mystery of its redemption, and has clear vision | held the creeds of Mahomet, or Judaism, if it 
of the pure, holy, and sanctificd state of the | does not dwell in, and speak from the living sen- 
blessed. It now sees what can enter the king-| sation and experience of it. Though it ma 
dom of God, and what must be shut out there-| build upon Christ, yet it is building with hay, 
from. It understands how the sheep are to be | wood, or stubble. Though it may speak much 
set on the right hand, and the goats on the left ; | of the excellency of this state, yet if it is not 
and that nothing can enter God’s kingdom but | wrought in experience, and so spoken in the life 
that which is born of him,—nothing but that | of a new nature, it is only a dead letter, for, by 
which comes from him, can return to him ; and | comjng through an impure channel, it is sullied 
that all which is not of him, must be cast into | and defiled, and, like the ointment of the apethe- 
outer darkness, where there is weeping and cary, sends forth a stinking savour. 
gnashing of teeth. There are many scriptures; But to return to the progressing of the soul— 
that open to its experience and encouragement, | if it is faithful from the opening of its vision 
which before had been sealed as with seven seals. | into the possession of, and full establishment in, 
Now it understands how the mystery of Christ’s | what it only now sees as on “ Pisgah’s Mount.’”’ 
sayings are not to be understood but by his true | For here, leaving the things that are behind, it 
followers, for to them it is given to know the | must press forward to the mark for the prize of 
mysteries of the kingdom, but to others it is not | the high calling, even to an union and oneness 
given ; that seeing the outward, they might not with the divine nature. . And if it would so run 


see the inward, and hearing the outward they | as to obtain, it must be obedient to every mo- 
wight not understand the spiritual meaning of tion of the divine life; and by thus walking in 


them. the light, as God is in the light, it comes clearly 
The soul now looks with astonishment upon ; to distinguish between its own and the divine 
itself, the world, and the glorious perfections of motions, and the blood of Jesus cleanseth it 
the kingdom of Christ. Here it sees that it | from all sin; and so not to have sin, it must act 
must die, not only to the gross and sensual plea- | in the faith, and submit to the faith ; for “« what- 
sures, but to the very life of itself, in all its soever (after the soul has arrived bere) is not 
realities; and that not only the corrupt tree | of faith is sin.” 
must be cut down, but the very roots thereof} And now it glso sees that its own motions and 
must be torn up. It has many openings, not! its own efforts are not only useless, but tend to 
only into the nature and power of the kingdom | obstruct the promotion of this life, which can 
of Christ, but also of the subtility and deceiva- | only rise by a death to its own life, and thus the 
bleness of Antichrist, which fills the soul with | wild must remain entirely passive. But many 
wonder and amazement. It thinks itself to be, here, through an ardent desire to attain to these 
alone in what it feels and sees, which is a sight | perfections, strivetoo much in their own strength 
of a new world, to which it sees no one can come, | to subdue their enemies, and to plunge, them- 
but through self-denial and mortification, and | selves into difficulties and perplexities, carrying 
even death itself, to all that nature in which it | things by the extension of the reasoning facul- 
has formerly lived. ties beyond the light; rejoicing more that the 
Now, I believe, if the soul was faithful, it | “spirits are subject to them,” than that their 
would come to the attainment of the life and | “names are written in heaven.” But the de- 
eternal excellency of what it only now sees to be | pendence must be solely upon God, to bring 
necessary. , But, unhappily, few come so far as | about and perfect this great work, that so it may 
to see these glorics, and fewer still to attain them. | glory in nothing but the mercy of God : acknow- 
For here it is very liable, from the new and great | ledging all holiness to be God’s holiness, that 
openings it has, to be drawn off from the sensa-| there may be nothing left for self to count or 
tion into too great a love for vision; and so be-| build upon, that it may ascribe all glory and 
come infatuated therewith, seeking the gifts | power to Him who rules in heaven and in earth. 
rather than the giver; dwelling in, and feeding | Now as it passes on from one degree of over- 
upon them, when it ought to live alone in pure | coming to another, in order for the consumma- 


. 
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a ic centenarians inlined 
tion of the designs of God upon it, and that life from henceforth, now and forever, because they 
may rise triumphant over death, hell, and the cease from their own works. For whoso entereth 
grave, it has to pass through a state synonymous into this rest ceases from his own works, as God 
with Christ’s crucifixion;, when it resigns not did from his. And the vail of the temple being 
only what is actually sinful, but the very flesh | rent, (which is the flesh,) a new and living way 
and blood must be crucified, before it can rise |is consecrated to it within the vail, and thus it 
into the celestial and glorified body that can enter | has power, by the blood of Jesus, to enter into 
the kingdom. What it had to pass through be-! the “holiest of all,” having known what it is 
fore, was only like its fasting forty days in the | to resist unto blood. 
wilderness, and being tempted ; but now, in the} Now it finds that it has held many endear- 
agonies of death, all nature suffers a violent con-! ments, which have appeared lawful, and even 
vulsion, the foundation of the earthly nature is! incumbent in their nature, but that it now holds , 
moved, and the rocky nature rent asunder. The|them no longer in the state it did before, but 
graves of corruption are opened, and the dead! that it must retain them as though it retained 
that are therein come forth. It is impossible! them not, and that partial affection must become 
for this state to be understood but by experience. | more and more extirpated, to give place to that 
But “rejoice ye heavens, and ye that dwell in| far more exalted connexion of assimilating spirits. 
them ; bat wo to the inhabitants of the earth, and| And thus, instead of seeking personal endear- 
of the sea, for Satan is come down unto you, | ments, it seeks its Divine Author in the creature; 
having great wrath, because he knoweth that he| and where it finds it, it is united to it as ‘its 
hath but a little while to stay upon the earth.” | mother, its sister, and its brother. But here it 
This state to some is much more excruciating! can perform every social duty, and render every 
than to others, according to the strength of the! office of affection. It does not cease to love 
will ; and some pass through much more suffer- those to whom it is bound by the ties of consan- 
ing than others in coming to the same state, ac | guinity; but it loves them in and for God, as it 
cording to their obedience or disobedience, or| does all things else. In this it is that we can 
the natural texture of the mind. For where the! fulfil the royal law of loving our neighbor as 
wind has been built up in many imagined ex-| ourselves. It now comes to see how the children 


cellencies, either in natural or religious things, | of the resurrection neither marry, nor are given 
its strength working according tothe strength of| in marriage to any thing on earth; but are as 





the intellect, and the fervidness of its affections, | strangers and pilgrims therein. And knowing 
it must needs have great pain in losing what has | and feeling that its kingdom is not of this world, 


been its life and its all, For here the ven- | it is not moved by the various turnings and over- 
geance of God falls upon all unrighteousness like! turnings thereof; but the inconstancy of the 


a consuming fire. Now, as iu the division of | creature, insterd of irritating it, or producing 
Reuben, there was great searching of heart, 80/ any emotion, serves only to drive it more and 
Jerusalem is searched as with lighted candles,| more home to its divine centre. It now be- 
and the hidden things of Esau are brought to comes as a little child in simplicity and inno- 
light. Now it sees that there are many things: cence, and comes to realize the expression of the 
that have Jain very near the heart, that it has | rophet, “None is so blind as my servant, nor 
— permitted to bring thus far, but that now | 80 deaf as my messenger whom I send ;” for it 
the 7 of the a 7 pe egg ee ‘acts in simplicity and faith, ae knowing = 
must be separated from the wheat. ow ‘‘ the| what it acts, and without seeing why it acts. It 
prince of this world is to be cast out,” into outer | gees that it has nothing to depend upon but the 


darkness. mercy of God, its own righteousness having be- 
It finds now, that though it has been rich in| come as filthy rags in its sight. In this state 


gifts, and highly favored with spiritual vision in | it is that all ean know him, from the least to 


the eternal world, that it must relinquish them | the greatest ; and by the will being thus made 


for that poverty of spirit which assumes nothing | one with the Divine will, there is great silence 


unto itself, which owns no prerogative. Though! witnessed in the soul, all opposing powers being 
the days of gifts aud prophecies were excellent, | laid low; for Lucifer, the son of the morning, 
yet this state, that renounces them all in pure| ig now cast down, that did before so weaken the 
charity, exceeds it in glory, and is more, far nations, and righteousness comes to cover the 
more excellent. For though there be prophe- earth, as the waters cover the sea. 
cies, they shall fail; though there be tongues, : 

they shall vanish away; but this pure love is} We pity those that have lost their eyes, be- 
inexhaustible in its source, and without end in| cause they admit their infirmity, are thankful for 
its nature,—and so great is its immensity, that| our assistance, and do not deny us that light 
the further it progresses the more it enlarges it-| which they themselves have lost. But it is far 
self in it, and the more it sees it has nothing to| otherwise with the blindness of the mind, which, 
boast of, as it has nothing of its own. Blessed, | although it be a calamity far more deplorable, 
indeed, are these dead that thus die in the Lord,| seldom obtains that full commiseration it de- 
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serves. The reaon is, that the mentally blind 
too often claim to be sharp-sighted, and in one 
respect are so, since they can perceive that in 
themselves which no one else can discover. Hence 
it happens that they are not only indignant 
at the proffered assistance of the enlightened, 
but most officiously obtrude their guidance upon 
them. Inflexibility, alas, is not confined to truth, 
nor inconstancy to error, and those who have the 
leas pretensions to dogmatize, are not always 
those who have the least inclination to do so, 
It is upon such lamentable occasions as these, 
that the scriptural paradox has been carried to 
a still greater excess of absurdity, when the pre- 
sumption of those that are blind would insist 
upon leading those that can see. 


SHOWING OUR FAITH BY OUR WORKS. 
(An extract.) 


The apostle James, comparing that way of 
showing others our faith and christianity by 
our practice or works, with other ways of show 
ing our faith without works, or not by works, 
does plainly and abundantly prefer the for- 
mer. “ Yea, a man may say, thou hast faith, I 
have works; show me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will show thee my faith by my 
works.” A manifestation of our faith without 
works, is a manifestation of it in words, whereby 
a man professes faith. As the apostle says, 
“ What doth it profit my brethren, though a 
man say he hath faith?’ Therefore here are 
two ways of manifesting to others what is in 
our hearts ; one by what we say, and the other 
by what we do. But the apostle abundantly pre- 
fers the latter as the best evidence. Now cer- 
tainly all accounts we give of ourselves in words, 
—our saying that we have faith, and that we 
are converted, and telling the manner how, and 
the steps by which it was wrought, are still 
but manifesting onr faith by what we say ; it 
is but showing our faith by our words; which 
the apostle speaks of as falling vastly short of 
manifesting of it by what we do, and showing 
our faith by our works. 

And as the scripture plainly teaches, that 
practice is the best evidence of the sincerity of 
professing Christians ; so reason teaches the same 
thing. Reason shows, that men’s deeds are 
better and more faithful interpreters of their 
minds than their words. The common sense of 
all mankind through allages and nations, teaches 
them to judge of men’s hearts chiefly by their 
practice. If a man professes a great deal of love 
and friendship to another, reason teaches all 
men that such a professiou is not so great an 
evidence of his being a real and hearty friend, 
as his appearing a friend in deeds ; being faith- 
ful and constant to his friend in prosperity and 
adversity, ready to lay out himself, and deny 
himself, and suffer in his personal interest, to do 
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him a kindness. A wise man will trust to such 


evidences of the sincerity of friendship further 
than a thousand earnest professions and solemn 
declarations, and most affectionate expressions 
of friendship in words. 


GRATITUDE. 
“ When all thy mercies, oh, my God! 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise!” 


The following letter to a friend, abounds with 
a pathos that cannot be wistaken by any reader 
of sensibility. It speaks the language of a devout 
and thankful heart. 


Ist mo. 11th, 1830. 


Dear Friend,—I returned last evening with 
my daughter, from the burial of an old and val- 
ued friend, with whom I learned my occupation. 
We left home on Third day at noon, arrived there 
in the evening, and on the next day the inter- 
ment took place. I chose to spend the next 
evening with the bereaved family, (notwithstand- 
ing some pressing invitations,) the inmates of 
which I had known for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

It was a solemn time to me, and my mind was 
much dipped into serious contemplation of the 
past. It had been eight years my home in the 
giddy season of youth. TI arose early next morn- 
ing, and paid a short visit to an old acquaint- 
ance, whom I had, fifty years ago, known to be 
an early riser—found he had risen, and being 
indisposed, had retired to his bed again. On 
the way back to the house of my deceased friend, 
I felt a strong impulse to visit some scenes in 
which my youth had been deeply interested ; 
particularly one, connected with an event which 
occurred when I had arrived at age, and was 
about to set out from the hospitable mansion to 
seek my fortune in the world. It was in the af- 
ternoon of a fine day, in the latter part of sum- 
mer. With about three half guineas (my all) 
in my pocket, I commenced my journey for the 
city of New York, on foot. I remember it vividly, 
as if it had been yesterday. With a heavy heart 
I began my pilgrimage, and slowly descended 
from the eminence on which I had made my 
home, towards that which I had left when I went 
apprentice, then known by the name of Mount 
Carmel, which lay near my path; but when I 
descended and arrived at a rivulet in the bed of 
the valley through which it ran, (which had its 
source in Carmel,) and now crossed my path, less 
than half a mile from the home I had left; I 
became so oppressed with the magnitude of the 
concern in which [ was about to embark, that I 
felt as if I could proceed no further ; and sitting 
down by the little stream by the road side, I 
looked forward to the prospect before me with 
dread and apprehension. 1 had hitherto been 
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provided for by my friends, fed and clothed by 
the bounty of my parent— 
“ Content and careless of to-morrow’s fare.” 

But now [ must provide for myself; my stock 
on hand small, I had a character to establish, 
wherever I might go, for steadiness and sobri- 
ety—to make friends where I could find them— 
and, if taken sick without funds, must be nursed 
by the charity of the benevolent where my lot 
should be cast. These thoughts so overwhelmed 
me, that I felt as if I could pursue my path no 
further at present, and [ burst into tears. [ 
called upon the orphan’s friend to be my friend, 
and if he would but give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, 1 would be therewith con- 
tent.* 

After a pause from a quarter to half an hour, 
I grew more composed, brushed the dew from 
my eye-lids, arose with my staff and small budget 
of clothes, crossed the little Jordan before me, 
and travelled on with a lighter step and brighter 
hopes, bidding adieu, as I then thought, to all | 
behind me, forever. ~ It was this spot so conse- 
erated, that I wished to visit yesterday morning, 
but I feared my limbs would not bear me out in 
so long a walk; as I had been on my feet for 
some time. I paused to consider of it—advanced 
afew steps—felt stronger, essayed to go on— 
found my lameness merely nominal—went further 
even without halting in my gait much—thought | 
it strange—then resolutely descended into the 
valley, the narrow dell at the foot of Carmel. | 
But ere I had half reached the spot, every feel- 
ing of my heart was alive and in motion, and my | 
tears began to flow freely. What had I not re- | 
ceived of the bounty of heaven ?—more than [| 
had then dared to ask for, at my outset in life. | 
Wife, beloved children, justly endeared friends, | 
nearer than self—competency ; for the humble, | 
sufficient. When I came to the spot, I eyed it | 
with rapturous enthusiasm. I looked eagerly | 
around for the place I had sat or knelt on forty | 
and six years before. And when memory thought | 
she had found it, I threw myself on my knees, 
and poured out a tribute of gratitude, more fer- | 
vent than [ ever felt or uttered before. The | 
time—the cool of the day—the place, a narrow, 
deep valley, crossed by a pledsing, well known | 
stream, which time, nor the summer’s drought | 
had been able to dry up, and issuing from the 
hill Carmel, where my widowed mother, sisters, 
and self, had found au asylum from the cruel 
ravages of war, after witnessing the defeat and 
captivity of the Hessians at Trenton—and a 
fiercer battle shortly after. It was by the road- 


- _ - - 





* A dear father in Israel, once on a fawily visit, 
asked me if I remembered the time when I suid, “If 
thou wilt give me bread to eat and raiment to put on, 
I will be therewith content,” when with thy staff thou 


passed that Jordan? And now “thou hast become 
two bands,” I bad never mentioned the incidents I 
have named, to him or any other. 


| through the fields and woods. 
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side, and travellers might pass and think me dis- 
ordered in mind—but I cared not. It was a de- 
votional act, which I rejoice I was enabled to 
perform, and I hope the incense of a heart that 
sometimes feels a desire to be grateful. 

I now felt easy in my mind, and slowly re- 
turned to my lodgings, but could not repress the 
tears which flowed all the way to it; and even 
at the breakfast table, or now at the recollection 


of a scene so affecting to me. 


* * ‘* * * * 


The following is an extract of memorandums 
made in a tour in England, and may be relied 
upon as being correct :— 

“ London, 4th mo. 12th, 1831. After taking 
leave of my kind friend and family, I took 
stage for Beaconsfield, which is about twenty-two 
miles, and nearly a west course from London, 
where I arrived about eleven o’clock A. M. 
Jordans, the place where William Penn was 
buried, lies about two miles east from this town, 
which is supposed to contain about 2000 inhabi- 
tants. Being disposed to visit that place, I got 
a lad to go with me, to shew me a near way 
On the way, a 
genteel looking man, on horseback, rode up to 
us, and respectfully said “Good morning, sir :” 
after the customary civilities had passed between 
us, I informed him of the object of my being 
there; whea the person who was my conductor, 
observed, “ this gentleman’s name is Hare, he 
is agent for the gentleman who owns these ex- 
tensive forests.” I then asked his permission to 
return through the woods, as I wished to see the 
wild hare, not having seen one alive ; he readily 
cousented, and said we might go any where over 
the premises that we chose, and added, “ when 
I saw you, I concluded you were going to Jor- 
dans to hold a meeting, and I intended to make 
one of the auditory.” After leaving this very 
civil man, we went to Jordans, and, upon going 
into the house, were met by a very pleasant, kind 
woman, who, with her husband and family, live 
on the premises and have the care of them ; their 
names are William and Jane Humphrys—they 
do not profess with Friends. They till the ground, 
there being a small field belonging to the premi- 
ses, and occupy part of the house, as a compen- 
sation for taking care of the burying ground, 
meeting house, &e. The room in which the 
meeting was held, is about thirty-one by twenty 
feet in the clear, has two windows on the west 
side, very old fashioned; the panes are about 
three inches square, and are placed with the cor- 
ners up and down. ‘There are also two small 
windows over the door, which is on the west side 
of the house, and two small ones over the preach- 
er’s gallery. ‘Two benches face the meeting ; 
the upper one, the preacher’s gallery, is raised 
two steps. A book is kept in the meeting house 
upon a table, in which strangers are invited to 
write their names and places of residence. Direc- 
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tions are written on a slip of paper, and kept in 
this book, which informs visitors where to find 
the graves of W. Penn, &c. The following is a 
copy of it, viz: ‘“ The graves on the right, im- 
mediately on entering the burial ground, contain 
the bodies of William Penn and both his wives, 
Isaac and Mary Penington, Thomas Elwood 
and his wife, also of George Bowles and his 
wife.” A neat mound is raised over each of 
those graves as is customary in America. There 
are no head-stones or other mark to designate 
‘them. They lay in a row, one by the side of 
another, and are covered with grass, muss, &c. 
This cemetery is of an oblong shape, and, I sup- 
pose, contains about half an acre; it is enclosed 
by a neat hedge, and is kept in very good order. 
No meeting is now held here, unless one is some- 
times appointed by travelling Friends, and the 
burying ground does not appear to be used. The 
size of the whole building is about forty-two by 
thirty-three feet. Adjoining the meeting room, 
and separated from it by a brick wall, and under 
the same roof, is a stable, thirteen fect wide, and 
extending the whole length of the building, for 
the accommodation of Friends’ horses during the 
meeting time. That part of the house occupied 
by the family, is separated from the meeting room 
by slides, which can be opened or shut at plea- 
sure. 

I took my seat upon the bench that I suppose 
George Fox, Isaac Penington, William Penn, 
Edward Burrough, &c. &c., had occupied in days 
long since passed by. It really brought those 
Friends, with many others, before the view of 
my mind, and 1 was almost ready to exclaim in 
my heart, with Jacob, “Surely this is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.” I cannot describe my feelings; it 
seemed as though I could behold the kind and 
benevolent ccuntenance of Isaac Penington, 
sitting by the side of some of his cotemporaries, 
and the manly, fearless, and majestic features of 
George Fox, were also in idea before me. But 
I was soon awakened from my revery by the re- 
collection, that these men were human, and hay- 
ing faithfully occupied the talents committed to 
their trust, are now in a state of felicity, reaping 
the reward of their works; and although we may 
be permitted to love their memory, yet not to 
idolize them ; for as neither Noah, Daniel, nor 
Job, so neither could they, deliver either son or 
daughter, but their own souls only, by their 
righteousness. 

At the north end of the burying ground, a 
mound is raised of considerable size, and I was 
informed that a family of Friends, who formerly 
resided near the meeting house, were interred in 
this place. A row of lime trees cross the upper 
or north end of the burying ground about ten or 
twelve feet distant one from the other, and about 
fifteen or twenty feet from the north end ; so that 
the mound is separated from the rest of the 


built of the same material. 
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ground by those trees; and there does not ap- 
pear to be any graves within this enclosure, with 
the exception of the mound above mentioned, 
though it is probable that some persons, at some 
time, have been buried within those limits. The 
south end of the grave yard is quite level, some 
mischievous person having levelled all the graves 
in that part of the ground, where, I was in- 
formed, many Friends of note had been interred, 
and whose graves, previous to this circumstance, 
could be identified. The house, and every thing 
about it, are kept in the nicest order,—the 
benches of the meeting house are as white as a 
milk pail. The floor is brick, and the houes is 
After fully survey- 
ing the premises, I took leave of the friendly 
woman who occupies the house, and returned to 
Beaconsfield, and, having obtained permission, 
we rambled through a thick, bushy, swampy 
piece of land, and we had not proceeded far be- 
fore we saw hares bounding through the bushes. 
We also saw several pheasants. Here are, per- 
haps, fifty or more acres of land covered with 
woods, which has very much the appearance of 
some places which I have seen in New Jersey, 
America. The scenery was beautiful, and I was 
highly delighted with this little excursion.” 
7th mo. 2nd, 1882. L. 2. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 22, 1858. 





Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends com- 
menced on 2nd day, 10th inst., and closed with 
the sitting on 6th day morning, 14th inst. 


The attendance of men and women Friends 
was probably larger than at any period since 
1827. We were particularly struck with the 
large number of the young and middle aged; and 
the serious deportment of many of these gives 
encouraging hope of a succession of standard 
bearers. No new matter was introduced from 
any of the Quarterly Meetings. In the review 
of the state of cur Society, exhibited in the 
answers to the Queries, two days and part of 
another sitting was occupied in the men’s meet- 
ing, affording time for the expression of much 
lively concern and exercise, in relation to the va- 
rious testimonies held by us. An outline of these 
exercises, will appear in the present number, but 
the reading of them cannot give the feeling of 
solemnity and interest which marked the delibe- 
rations. 


“While engaged in the consideration of the 
first Query an exercise prevailed, and encour- 
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agement was extended to increased faithfulness 
in the attendance of all our religious meetings, 
particularly those held near the middle of the 
week. When thus assembled, it is of the ut- 
most importance that an earnest exercise of 
spirit should be maintained. While we are un- 
der its influence, we shall be preserved from 
listlesness or drowsiness, and thus be made in- 
strumental in gathering our children, and those 
who mingle with us in the solemn duty of pub- 
lie worship. Those who feel the obligation of 
regularly attending all our meetings should 
especially avoid doubtful disputations, and every 
thing which tends to alienate us one from ano- 
ther. When this is sorrowfully apparent, we 
find a disinclination on the part of our young 
people to mingle with us, and thus the elder 
portion of Society become discouraged for want 
of the aid of their spirits, and they become 
scattered from the fold. 

‘While we appreciate the advantages of a liv- 
ing gospel ministry, the members of our small 
meetings were reminded that a prayerful exercise 
of spirit is more efficacious than words; and we 
were encouraged by the revival of the testimony 
of Robert Barclay. ‘It was not,’ says he, ‘ by 


strength of arguments, or by a particular dis- 
quisition of each doctrine, and convincement of 
my understanding thereby, that I came to re- 
ceive and bear witness to the Truth, but by 


being secretly reached by this life; for when I 
came into the silent assemblies of God’s people, 
I felt a secret power among them which touched 
my heart; and as [ gave way unto it, I found the 
evil weakening i in me, and the good raised up; 
and so I became thus united unto them, hun- 
gering more and more after the increase of this 
power and life, whereby I might feel myself 
perfectly redeemed.’ 

“ The right education and government of chil- 
dren was felt to be a subject of deep interest. 
The many avenues which are opened to draw 
the youthful mind away from the simplicity of 
Truth, and the enticing allurements which are 
presented, make it necessary that the restraints 
of parental authority should be exercised. 

** A want of this was sensibly felt, and while 
parents were exhorted to seek for a qualification 
to govern their families under the influence of 
Divine love, the dear children were reminded of 
the obligation resting upon them to obey their 
parents in the Lord; and it has always been 
found that the cheerful obedience has been at- 
tended with the Divine blessing. There are 
many publicatious constantly issuing from. the 
press, corrupting to the youthful mind, and cal- 
culated to destroy purity of thought and feel- 
ing; and it is the especial duty of parents to 
guard their children from the perusal of these, 
and to furnish and encourage such reading as 
will tend to strengthen them in piety and virtue. 
The formation of select libraries, in every Month- 
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ly Meeting, was recommended as one means of 
diminishing the evil. 

¥ Testimony was borne to the salutary effects 
produced by a frequent perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures. As this practice is steadily pur- 
sued, it has a tendency to preserve the mind 
during the critical period of youth, and impres- 
sions are often made which continue through 
life, and are a strength and comfort in declining 
years. 

“The subject of intoxicating drinks claimed 
the serious consideration of this Meeting, and 
the increased facilities which are being given to 
its sale and consumption, caused the expression 
of a concern that the influence of Friends in 
their several neighborhoods might be exerted 
toward stemming the torrent of evil which flows 
from this source; and as the important testimo- 
nies embraced in the sixth Query severally 
claimed attention, an exercise prevailed, that 
every right opening might be embraced in their 
faithful maintenance. 

“The pecuniary difficulties through which we 
have recently passed, have caused many to see 
that they have extended their business beyond 
the limitations which trath prescribes ; and while 
we sympathize with these, a concern was ex- 
pressed that we might watch over one another 
for good, and that a timely care may be extended 
towards those who are in danger of becoming 
embarrassed in their circumstances. 

“ While the eighth Query was under considera- 
tion, the command of our Divine Lawgiver was 
impressively revived, ‘ If thy brother shall tres- 
pass against thee, go and tell him his fault be- 
tween thee and him alone.’ If overseers and 
other concerned Friends were to adopt this course 
in the early stages of delinquency, an erring 
brother would often be reclaimed, and it would 
not be necessary to bring the case before the 
church ; and the reports of deficiencies would no 
longer be brought up from our subordinate meet- 
ings unaccompanied by any evidence of Christian 
labor.” 


Diep, at her residence near Union Bridge, Carrol Co., 
Md., on the 4th of 4th mo., last, in the 58th year of 
her age, Ann, wife of Thomas Shepherd, and daughter 
of Wm. Smith, deceased, of Loudon Co., Va. At the 
time of her marriage, twenty-two years ago, the sub- 
ject of this notice came to reside amongst us, a compa- 
rative stranger ; and by ber charity and upright con- 
sistency of character, won the esteem of our commu- 
nity ; and, as an elder in the Society of Friends, her 
example and Christian kindness will long be affection- 
ately remembered. 

She was a sufferer for several months previous to 
her death, but she bore her affliction with fortitude 
and resignation, without a murmur, and gradually 
passed from this life, we trust, into the rest “ pre- 
pared for the people of God.” 

, On the morning of the 5th of the 1st mo., at 
Millville, Columbia County, Jans J., daughter of John 
G. and Lydia L. Rich, aged 19 years and 6 months. 

—, On the 25th of the 3d mo., in Greenwood 
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township, near Robrsburg, Jonn Reece, aged about 
58 years, a member of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, At Millville, Columbia County, on the 25th of 
3d mo., Sarag R., wife of Shadrach Eves, aged about 
24 years. 


, At Millville, Columbia County, on the 25 of the 
4th mo., Epwin P., son of Shadrach Eves, aged 3 years, 
2 months and 5 days. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘ LECTURES ON PALESTINE.” 
NAZARETH. 
The origin of the proverb, “Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” used by 
Nathaniel in his answer to Philip, cannot be cer- 





tainly known. Whether the people were too | 


The streets, with one exception, are very narrow, 
and so high one above another, that the flat roof 
of the houses below, are level with the pavement 
before the houses in the next street above. It 
is singular, in so considerable a town, to see so 
few signs of the dominant religion. The single 
minaret is nearly hidden by the overshadowing 


! mass of the Latin church and convent. Of the 


population, which is not far from 4000, the Mos- 
lems number not more than one-fifth ; and their 


‘influence is proportionally even smaller. They 
| occupy only a narrow corner in the north-east 
| section, the lowest part of the village, and in no 


way interfere with their Christian neighbors. 


few, too ignorant, or too wicked, to warrant the} The Christians are not all of one sect, but are 
belief that a prophet could come out from their | divided as much as in Jerusalem. The Ortho- 
village, we can only conjecture. ‘he proverb | dox Grecks predominate, having about two-fifths 
is not borrowed from any of the Jewish sacred of the taxable men. The Catholic Church is 
books which remain to us. Indeed, the name ‘nearly as numerous; but this is about equally 
of Nazareth is not mentioned anywhere in the divided between Christians of the Greek and of 
Hebrew writings; and neither from Josephus | the Latin rite. The remainder of the population 
nor from the Apocryphal books, can we learn are Maconites, with a few Syrians proper. Each 
anything of its condition previous to the time of these sects has its proper church. That of 
when Joseph, the carpenter, chose his residenee | the Greek church is at a little distance beyond 
there. In the account of Luke, Nazareth seems the wall, near the Fountain of the Virgin. It 
to have been the home of Joseph when he took | is built on the traditional spot of the Annuncia- 
Mary to wife. There was the scene of the An- | tion, as the Greek monks tell; and beneath it, 
nunciation, when a divine messenger told the the waters gush up, which supply the reservoir 
virgin that she should be the mother of Messiah. | \just below. This reservoir is a most interesting 
Matthew’s account leaves in some doubt whether spot, from its natural beauty, its associations and 


Joseph returned to Nazareth as to his original | its illustration of the unchanging customs of 


home, or as to a city more retired and less likely | 

to be visited by the spies of the king. Without | 

the conflicting narrative of St. Luke, we should } 
certainly infer, from Matthew’s words, that Judea | 
and not Galilee, w was the previous residence of 

the carpenter and his wife ; and that Bethlehem, | 
where Jesus was born, was not so far away from | 
his parent’s roof. The account of St. Luke has | 
always been received as the correct one; and | 
several of the most cherished traditions and 
most frequented shrines would be spoiled of their 
sacred beauty, if it should be called in question. 

Nazareth bas for us now an interest exclu- 
sively Christian. We know, even without the 
puerile Catholic legends, that here was the home 
of Jesus’ childhood. If the small Syrian church, | 
which is piously designated as the place where 
he went to school with the boys of his age, be a 
questionable memorial, we know that not far 
from its doorway Jesus must have heard the les- 
sons of his teachers. 

The modern village of Nazareth bears an Arab 
name, very like its ancient Syriac title, and occu- 
pies what must probably have been the site of 
the former city. The valley which holds it is 
oblong in shape, somewhat more than a mile in 
length, and half that distance in breadth. The 
houses are clustered together on the west side, 
rising in terraced form on the slope of the hill. 
They are mostly one story in height, are built of 
stone, and are kept remarkably neat and clean. 


Eastern life. It is shaded by. the interlacing 
| fruit-tree boughs, on which the vine hangs its 
tendrils, and over which the creeping plants, i in 
their season, bloom in most brilliant colors. At 
the sixth hour, under the noonday sun, there are 
always way-farers who have stopped to rest under 
that shade. Morning and evening, in long files, 
_the women of the village come out there to fill 
their jars; vieing, in their motley dresses and 
their graceful attitudes with the vines and the 
flowers. You think of Rebekah and the servant 
of Abraham, as you see the camels kneeling by 
the stones, while the damsels lower their jars and 
give them todrink. You think of Jesus and tke 


| Samaritan woman, as you notice how she, who 


has just poised on her head her pitcher, stops to 
exchange words with some loiterer who is halt- 
ing there. 

The whole supply of the town is drawn from 
this fountain. There is nowhere else any avail- 
able near source, either cistern or spring. 

The Grotto of the Annunciation is now only a 
small chapel under the high altar of a much 
larger church. This latter has many imposing 
features. The arches are broad and massive, the 
marbles are rich, the walls are covered with tapes- 
try like that used at the festivals in Italy, and 
in lieu of more costly offerings, the beautiful 
ornament of fresh flowers profusely decorates the 
altars. Great care is taken to save from stain 
the more sacred parts of the church. It is a 
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special privilege which allows you to ascend the) sions, the lanes and alleys are haunted by preco- 
stair-case and examine the gilded candlesticks} cious robbers, who know enough of the sacred 
and the precious pictures which have been sent|emblems and names to swear by them, and are 
in token of Royal Catholic piety. This is the}taught by stern misery to anticipate plunder in 
chief shrine of the Virgin in the East, and the|the coming wreck of all religious goods. At 
only one of importance which the Catholics pos- | Nazareth, the children learn different lessons. 


sess. Her birth place and her burial-place are;They love their religious teachers ; they love 
both in the hands of their rivals. 


the sacred courts ; they contest with each other 
Though the present church at Nazareth is a|the favor of the priest’s hand as he walks in the 
comparatively modern building, its walls contain | streets, and the sound of his voice is their con- 
fragments of much more ancient architecture. |stant benediction. In no other city of Palestine 
We counted four different styles upon its front. |is there such an air of cheerful intelligence on 
If the original church, which was buiit there |the faces of the children. 
about the time of Constantine, did not stand upon} ‘The children are all taught the rudiments of 
this site, it is likely that stones used in its build- | learning in the Arabic tongue. Those who make 
ing now appear in its grotesque wall. There are | sufficient advance, then pass to the Italian school, 
Saracen arches, Grecian columns, Gothic propor- land itis quite common to hear the sweet Tuscan 
tions, shown in the structure of a single window. | dialect saluting you from the houses as you go 
From the earliest times, a convent kept sacred| by. So enthusiastic are the Christians in the 
this shrine by its feasts, its fasts, its prayers, its | work of education, that the Moslems have caught 
vigils and its entertainment of pilgrims. Trav-|their spirit; and one of the most basy and tidy 


ellers of the 12th century found there, among 
the monks, a hospitality as ample and as free as 
travellers of the present day. The ancient monks 
were better scholars than their Franciscan suc- 
cessors, but not more kind, devoted or earnest in 
Christian works. And it is a comfort to find at 
Nazareth a religious fraternity who think more 
of teaching the living than praising the dead. 
With undisguised pleasure, the good Prior turns 
away from the fubulous school-room of Jesus, to 
show the real schools which he so admirably in- 
structs and governs. No Catholic child in Naza- 
reth is neglected. At a very early age, the boys 
are brought to assist in the mass, without distine- 
tion of social rank. On one side of the priest at 


the altar stands the child of the rich family of 


Katajago, with velvet cap, fur-bordered robe, 
embroidered slippers, and hair braided with 
golden coins ; on the other, the son of some poor 
peasant, unconscious of the rags which hardly 
cover his limbs. On all the feast-days it is the 
custom to preach a special sermon to the chil- 
dren, and on the 25th of March, the festival of 
the Annunciation, we heard at sun-rise, in the 
church, an Arabic discourse on the birth and 
childhood of Jesus; of which we could under- 
stand enough to know that it was simple, affec- 
tionate and eloquent, and could see that it was 
intensely interesting to the bright-eyed children 
who covered the pavement. It seemed to usa 
far more appropriate and beautiful use of a fes- 
tival morning than such pompous ritual as cele- 


schools which we saw in Syria, was in a house 
close to the convent, where 40 boys were zeal- 
ously at work upon the Koran. 1t was curious, 
and not disagreeable either, to see the creeds of 
two religions connect so close together, and ap- 
parently without the feeling of strife or hate. 
The monks, of course, dare not attempt to prose- 
lyte. But they are not hindered from their own 
labors by any Moslem insults, and there are no 
fanatic dervishes to hold them up to public scorn. 

The town of Nazareth is no longer, as it was 
in the middle ages, the seat of a bishopric. A 
Greek prelate, indeed, bears the title of Bishop 
of Nazareth; but he lives at Jerusalem, and 
| visits Nazareth as rarely as the first Archbishop 
jof England leaves Lambeth palace for his see of 
Canterbury. The Turkish governor of the town 
|is a mere dependant on the Pacha of Acre. His 
|palace, which the inhabitants consider a marvel 
\of architecture, is at once the ugliest and the 
largest building in the town. France and Eng- 
jland have consuls in Nazareth, who are treated 
| with the greatest respect by the people. What 
‘call there can be for the consular office in a place 
|where there is very little trade of any kind, and 
labsolutely no foreign trade, it is hard to see. 
| They are rather in the position of patrons to the 
‘sects, than of active meveantile officers. Eng- 
‘land protects the Greeks, while France claims 
every where the defence of the Latins and Ma- 
| ronites. 

The walks about Nazareth, if less interesting, 


brates in Rome the events of sacred story. There are less offensive thau the walks about Jerusalem. 
the children are defrauded of their right to in-; Beside the school of Jesus, the workshop of 
struction ; the revenues of the church are lav-' Joseph, and the Grotto of the Annunciation, 
ished in worthless mummeries; the households the monks show what they call the “ table of 
of the church are turned loose in the streets to our Lord,” from which Jesus and his disciples 
beg and to steal, to make material for revolution were wont to take their meals. It is in a small 
and anarchy, for terror and crime. While the| chapel on the hill side. The table is a huge 
Basilicas resound day after day with the lofty | mass of rock, oblong in shape, about eight feet 
chorals, and echo to the tread of stately proces-|in leogth, five or six in breadth, and two feet 
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high. Near this chapel is the Maronite quarter, | the story of the dealings of God with his people; 
and the traveller begins here to make acquaint- | how He led them to this land of promise, and 


ance with that singular people, which he learns|sent them to possess, by their valor and obe- 


afterwards to know so well in the mountains of 
Lebanon. ‘There are ruins at Nazareth, both of } 
churches and walls; but these recall only Sara- | 
cen fury. Of course the monks press upon you | 
the importance of visiting the mount of precipi- 
tation, where Jesus was led out to receive such 
punishment as was meted to Roman criminals. 
The place which they assign, is a high crag on | 
the way to Jerusalem, about two miles from the | 
town ; a needless withdrawal of the scene from 
the town, since there are high hills, precipices 
enough, all around the village, to execute the 
murderous purpose which the enemies of Jesus 
devised. As you look up from the roof of the 
convent, you see many places on the brow of the 
bill on which the city is built, where to cast one 
down headlong would ensure him destruction. 
All the hills around Nazareth command beau- 
tiful views of the town, and the surrounding re- 
gion. But no one should fail to climb the west- 
ern summit, from which there is a prospect 
hardly inferior to any in Palestine. The monks 
reckon its height at not less than 1500 feet above 
the sea. The sides of this hill above the town 
are belted with vineyards, with clumps of olive 
interspersed. The foxes here have their holes, 


and the birds of the air here build their nests. 
On the highest point of the hill is the white 


dome, and the ruined wall of the tomb of the 

prophet Ismail, a deserted Moslem shrine. Seated 

on this ruined wall, in a clear afternoon, one 

may survey a region unsurpassed in natural | 
beauty and historic interest. On the South, just | 
at the foot of the hill, the great plain of Esdrae- | 
lon stretches from the mountains of Gilboa, to | 
the bold ridge of Carmel, standing out from the | 
flashing line of the sea. In the Kast, the dark | 
cone of Tabor shoots up from the hills which 

gird it. On the North, a few miles distant, is 

the village of Sepphiris, a famous Jewish city, 

which Herod honored with the name of Czesar. 

After the ruin of Jerusalem, this became a city 

of refuge to the banished Jews, and here their 

Sanhedrim held its meetings. In the legends of 
the chureh, it shares with Mount Besetha, in 

Jerusalem, the honor of the residence of the 

Virgin’s parents ; and its crumbling castle is a 

picturesque relic of the Saracen wars. Other 

villages mark the site of places of inferior note ; 

but none are without some association, either of 
Jewish, Monkish or Crusading history. With 

a New Testament, and a copy of the works of! 
Josephus, one may gaze for hours without ex- 

hausting the interest of the view. 

This must have been a frequent and favorite 
resort of Jesus. Here he must have come to 
meditate the great work to which God had called 
him, to pray in secret, and hear the heavenly 
voice. No doubt he often read upon this spot 


dience, these fertile plains. His eye could rest 
here upon the homes of the patriarchs and pro- 
phets. He could see the prophecy fulfilled to 
the children of Zebulon ; sacrifices of righteous- 
ness offered in the mountain; the gathered 
abundance of the seas, and of the treasures of 
the sand. He could remember Elijah in his 
contest with the priests of Baal,—one against a 
host,—and take courage for his own solitary 
mission against the hostile Scribes and Phari- 
sees. Looking down upon the green foliage above 
the fountain, he could recall those words of the 
Psalmist, of the godly man as “ tree planted by 
the rivers of water, bringing fruit in its season.” 
Looking off upon the plain, and hills, and sea, 
he could not fail to renew in his memory the 
Psalmist’s meditation of God’s power; stretch- 
ing out “the heavens like a curtain ;’’ laying 
the “beams of his chambers in the waters ;” 
setting the bounds which the waters cannot pass ; 
making rocks the refuge for the conies ; touch- 
ing the hills till they smoke. He could see the 
ships on the great and wide sea; the goats on 
the high hills; man going forth to his labor, and 
all things rejoicing. And as with the evening 
hour the darkness came on, he could feel here 
that his heart was fixed to trust in God’s good- 
ness, and that his meditation of the Lord’s 
mercy was swect and holy. C. H. B. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


A man of subtle reasoning ask’d 
A peasant, if he knew, 

Where was the internal evidence 
That prov’d his Bible true? 


The terms of disputative pow’r 
Had never reached his ear—. 
He laid his hand upon his leart, 

And only answered here. 


Selected. 


Tis difficult to feel that she is dead. 
Her presence like the shadow of a wing 
That is just lessening in the upper sky, 
Lingers upon us. We caf hear her voice, 
And for her step we listen, and the eye 
Looks for her wonted coming with a strange, 
Forgetful earnestness. We cannot feel 
That she will no more come—that from her cheek 
The delicate flush has faded, and the light 
Dead in her soft dark eye, and on ber lip, 
That was so exquisitely pure, the dew 
Of the damp grave has fallen! Who, so lov’d, 
Is left among the living? Who bas walk’d 
The world with such a winning loveliness, 
And on its bright, brief journey gather’d up 
Such treasures of affection? She was lov’d 
Only as idols are. She was the pride 
Of her familiar sphere—the daily joy 
Of all who on her gracefulnezs might gaze, 
And in the light and music of her way, 
Have a companion’s portion. Who could feel 
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While looking upon beauty such as hers 
That it would ever perish! It is hke 
The melting of a star into the sky 
While you are gazing on it, or a dream 
In its most ravishing sweetness rudely broken. 
N. P. Wituis. 


A SOLEMN REVIEW OF THE CUSTOM OF WAR. 
[Continued from page 139.] 


An important question now occurs. By what 
means is it possible to produce such a change in 
the state of society, and the views of Christian na- | 
tions that every ruler shall feel that his own honor, 
safety and happiness, depend on his displaying | 
a pacific spirit, and forbearing to engage in of- 
fensive wars? Is it not possible to form power- 
ful peace societies, in every nation of Christen- 
dom, whose object shall be, to support govern- 
ment and secure the nation from war?_ 

In such societies we may hope to engage every 
true minister of the Prince of Peace, and every 
Christian who possesses the temper of his Master. | 
In this number would be included a large portion | 
of important civil characters. 

Having formed societies for this purpose, let | 
the contributions be liberal, in some measure | 
corresponding with the magnitude and impor- | 
tance of the object. Let these be judiciously | 





appropriated to the purpose of diffusing light 
and the spirit of peace in every direction, and | 
for exciting a just abhorrence of war in every 


breast. 

Let printing presses be established in sufficient 
numbers to fill every land with newspapers, tracts | 
and periodical works, adapted to the pacific de- 
sign of the societies. Let these all be calculated , 
for the support and encouragement of good rulers, | 
and for the cultivation of a mild and pacific | 
temper among every class of citizens. 

The object would be so perfectly harmonious | 
with the spirit, the design, and the glory of the 
gospel, that it might be frequently the subject 
of discussion in the pulpit; the subject of sab- | 
bath and every day conversation, and be intro- | 
duced into our daily prayers to God, whether in | 
public or private. 

Another means of advancing the object de- 
serves particular consideration; namely, early 
education. This grand object should have a 
place in every plan of education, in families, 
common schools, academies and universities. 

‘‘ Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it.” 
The power of education has been tried, to make 
children of a ferocious, blood-thristy character. 
Let it now have a fair chance, to see what it will 
do towards making mild, friendly and peaceful 
citizens. 

As there is an aversion to war in the breast of 
a large majority of people in every civilized com- 
munity ; and as its evils have been recently felt 
in every Christian nation ; is there not ground to 
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hope, that it would be as easy to excite a dis- 
position for peace, as a disposition for war? If 
then, peace societies should be formed, and such 
means be put in operation as have been sug- 
gested, is it not very certain that the most bene- 
ficial effects would result? Would they not gra- 
dually produce an important change in the views 
and state of society, and give a new character to 
Christian uations’ What institution or project 


| would more naturally unite all pious and virtuous 
/ men? 


And on what efforts could we more rea- 
sonably hope for the blessing of the God of 


| peace ¢ 


Should prudent, vigorous, and well conducted 
efforts be made, in a century from this time, the 
nations of Christendom may consider human 


| sacrifices made by war, in the same light they now 


view the ancient sacrifices to Moloch; or in the 
light of wanton and deliberate murder. And 


| such a change in the views of men must conduce 


to the security and stability of human govern- 
ments, and to the felicity of the world. As soon 
as Christian nations are impressed with the im- 
portance of this change, they may find access to 
the heathen. But while Christians indulge the 
custom of war, which is in truth the very worst 
custom in the world, with what face can they 
reprove the heathen, or assume among them the 
oflice of instructors? ‘ Physician, heal thyself.” 

The Bible Societies, already formed in various 
parts of the world, must naturally, and even 
necessarily aid the objects now proposed. In- 
deed, the two objects are so congenial, that what- 
ever promotes the one will aid the other. Nor 
is it easy to see how any Bible Society could re- 
frain from voluntarily affording all possible en- 
couragement to peace societies. The same may 
be said of all missionary societies, and societies 
for propagating the gospel. Should these all 
cordially co-operate, they must form a most power- 
ful association. 

But our hopes and expectations are not limit- 
ed here. The societies of Friends and Shakers 
will come in of course, and cordially contribute 
to the glorious object. May we not also expect 
a ready acquiescence from the particular churches 
of every denomination in the land? And why 
may we not look to the various literary and pr 
litical societies, for aid in a plan which has the 
security, the peace, and the happiness of tke 
world for its object ? 

That there are obstacles and objections to be 
encountered we cannot deny ; but it is confident- 
ly believed, that there are none insurmountable ; 
because God will aid in such a cause, and the 
tiwe is at band when his prediction shall be ful- 
filled. 

As the object is not of a party nature, and as 
party distinctions, aud party purposes have been 
excluded from the discussion, it is hoped no 
objection will arise from the present state of 
political parties in this country. The supposed 
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delusion in respect to war, is confined to no 
nation, nor to any political sect in any country. 
What has been said on the subject has not been 
designed for the purpose of reproach against any 
class of men ; but with a desire to befriend and 
benefit all who have not examined the subject ; 
and to rouse Christians to one united and vigor- 
ous effort to bless the world with peace. 

Here Christians of every sect may find an ob- 
ject worthy of their attention, and in which they 
may cordially unite. For this object they may 
with propriety leave bebind all party zeal and 
party distinctions, and bury their animosities in 
one united effort, to give peace to the world. 

Let lawyers, politicians and divines, and men 
of every class who can write or speak, consecrate 
their talents to the diflusion of light, and love, 
and peace. Should there be an effort such as 
the objet demands, God will grant his blessing, 
posterity will be grateful, heaven will be filled 
with joy and praise, and “the sword shall not 


devour forever.” 
(To be continued.) 


From Household Words. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WOODS. 
(Concluded from page 138.) 


In close proximity to the ash, and surrounded 
with black spruce and hemlock spruce, you find 
a tall tree with a stem like a shaft of gold. Its 
lowest branch is forty feet from the ground. 


This is the yellow birch, esteemed by cabinet- 
makers for its durability, aud its handsome ap- 
pearance when polished ; large quantities of it 


reach Europe. It is from the bark of this tree 
that the empyreumatic oil is extracted with which 
Russian leather is dressed, and it is from this 
oil that prepared Russian leather obtains its 
peculiar odor. The most useful of the American 
birches, however, is that species known to the 
Canadians as cherry birch, and *o the inhabi- 
tants of New Brunswick, as black birch. It is 
imported into this country in large quantities. 
Under water it is almost imperishable; but its 
tendency to warp when dry, detracts greatly 
from its value for furniture. For that part of 
vessels which is under water, this wood «is ex- 
tensively used. Its sap yields excellent vinegar, 
and its leaves, when rubbed and dried, emit a 
pleasant perfume, or make a refreshing infusion 
when steeped in milk andsugar. Its inner bark 
is valuable for tanning. 

You ramble on, pushing your way through 
the dense underwood, starting many hares, 


catching a glance, perhaps, at rare intervals, of 


a quiet fox making his disappearance on tip-toe 
with grotesque caution, or pausing in astouish- 
ment at the shrill cries of some of the great 
birds that flaunt lazily about in the air. When 
you get upon low moist ground you find the 
common alder and the black alder growing in 
thick clusters. The wood of the alder takes 
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black better than any other timber; from this 
property chiefly it derives its value. With sul- 
phate of iron the bark forms a good black dye 
for wool, and this dye is not unfrequently used 
by American hatters. 

To see the wild cherry tree to advantage you 
must take a forest ramble about the end of 
August. You wil then find the wild cherries 
hanging in rich profusion above you. You will 
seldom find the wild cherrv tree of New Bruns- 
wick exceed thirty-five feet in height, with a 
trunk averaging from eight to ten inches in di- 
ameter. The wood is of a dull light-red tint, 
which deepens with age, into a brilliant brown. 
In the United States, where the tree grows to a 
large size, it is so worked that it rivals the beauty 
of the finest mahogany. The settlers of New 
Brunswick turn the wild cherries of their forests 
to account by extracting a liqueur from it, which, 
when carefully prepared, is said to outrival the 
Kirschwasser, made from the cherries of the 
Black Forest. Now and then in your forest 
rambles your sense of smell will be gratified 
with the odor emitted from that almost useless, 
though graceful tree, the balsam poplar. This 
odor comes from a yellow gum which excludes 
from the spring buds of the tree. The Ameri- 
can aspen is a tender, graceful tree ; the larger 
kind is a valuable wood, equal in richness when 
carefully polished, to satin wood. 

It has been, and probably is still, a matter of 
dispute which tree is the monarch of the North 
American forests. The oak, of which English- 
men are so proud, is a puny, sickly plant in New 
Brunswick, overshadowed by the butternut and 
cherry birch ; but the rambler, who has a sense 
of the beautiful, will give a decided supremacy 
to the beech. All botanists have united in ex- 
tolling the magnificent feathery foliage of the 
beech ; its grand proportions, its roots, like the 
claws of a giant stretched along the surface of 
the earth around it, then suddenly plunged below. 
The traveller in New Brunswick will suddenly 
find himself buried in a dense forest consisting 
entirely of these noble trees, such a forest is one 
of the grandest scenes in nature. The white 
birch depends fur its preservation upon its mar- 
vellous beauty, inasmuch as it éan minister to 
the wants of man only in the shape of firewood. 
The red birch is less ornamental, but more use- 
ful than its gorgeous brother. Red beech timber 
is stronger and tougher than oak, but less stiff. 
Water is almost powerless to corrupt it; but 
variable atmospheres rapidly destroy it. After 
forty years immersion in water it has been found 
as sound as when it wasfelled. The finest speci- 
mens of this timber are to be found in Prince 
Edward Island. Timid ramblers learn with 
some concern that the bears resort to the beech 
forests to satisfy their partiality for beech nuts. 

Here and there you come across a specimen 
of the iron wood tree. It is a stunted plant, 
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not often exceeding seventeen feet in height. 
The fine grain and weight of its timber, however, 
gives it a particular value. Near the brilliant 
yellow birch the ash will generally be found. 
The white ash is tougher and stronger than oak; 
but is principally esteemed for its remarkable 
elasticity. In swampy ground the black ash 
thrives. Its wood is yet more elastic, though 
weaker than that of the white ash, it is, however 
rich in alkali. 

You will also, in the course of the shortest 
forest ramble in New Brunswick come up with 
lofty specimens of white and red elm. These 
trees, remarkable for their beauty wherever 
they are found, are in the forests of New Bruns- 
wick magnificent plants, reaching sometimes 
one hundred feet in height. The toughness of 
elm timber forms its chief value. It perishes 
rapidly when exposed alternately to wet and dry 
atmospheres, but under water it lasts in a sound 
condition for centuries. Red elm timber resists 
variable weather better than the white elm, but 
its grain is coarse. Another gigantic tree to be 
found in the loose, deep soils of New Brunswick 
forests, is bass wood, or the American lime. It 


is a handsome tree, but of a little more value 
than the gorgeous beech. 

The speculative man cannot walk ten paces 
in any part of the vast forests of New Brunswick, 
without pausing to inquire how it is that the 
wealth he sees about him lies there unproduc- 


tive. In the noble trees, the heads of which 
are lost in the clouds, the utilitarian, whom it is 
the fashion to deride, sees so many incipient arm- 
chairs and sofas. He notes how the handsome 
knotty branch of yonder elm might be fashioned 
into a garden-chair. If this current of reflection 
be indulged at the expense of a little poetry ; if 
a man with a hatchet and a foot-rule be a less 
poetic visitor of the forest than the verse maker 
who muses in its mighty labyrinths, at least the 
prosaic leveller of aboricultural monarchs does 
good service to his kind. Our forest ramble is 
open to the charge of utilitarianism ; we have 
not used pre-Raphaelite colors ; but while plead- 
ing guilty toa practical tendency in our inquiries, 
we shall, perhaps, be permitted to gather unto 
ourselves a consolation, in the hope that some of 
the wood, the useful properties of which we have 
noticed, may in due time be fashioned into easels 
for some seraphic painter of very angular virgins, 
draped in a costume of most painful stiffness. 
Grateful as all mén must be, that nature presents 
to them pictures as grand as those of the Ameri- 
can solitudes, they cannot, if they look at the 
question in itshuman light, be sorry to learn that 
there is a faint hope of one day beholding the 
solitudes which the poet loves, peopled by happy 
families. There is poetry in the practical, as well 
as in the purely imaginative. The man who first 
stayed the mountain’s stream to turna mill-wheel, 
was, in all probability, as poctic a being as the 
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author of the finest lines on its pellucid waters, 
the music of its flow, and the verdure of its banks. 
In this view, let our practical view of the un- 
trodden wilaerness be regarded ; if we have not 
written poetry on their beauty and their grandeur, 
we have endeavored to show the resources they 
contain for the profitable exercise of that honest 
labor which fails to find its true reward in our 
teeming island. Thus the muse may forgive us 
for taking our forest ramble with a note book 
in One hand and a foot rule in the other. 


RECREATION. 


“Man must have bodily work, and intellectual 
work different from his bread-getting work, or 
he runs the danger of becoming a contracted 
pedant with a poor mind and a sickly body. I 
have seen it quoted from Aristotle that the exd 
of labor is to gain leisure. It is a great saying. 
We have in modern times a totally wrong view 
of the matter. Noble work is a noble thing, but 
not all work. Most people seem to think that 


‘any business is in itself something grand; that 


to be intensely employed, for instance, about 
something which has no truth, beauty, or use- 
fulness in it, which makes no man happier or 
wiser, is still the perfection of human endeavors, 
so that the work be intense. It is the intensity, 
not the nature of the work, that men praise. 

“Now, what is the end and object of most 
work? To provide for animal wants. Nota 
contemptible thing, by any means; but still it 
is not all in all with man. Moreover, in those 
cases where the pressure of bread-getting is fair- 
ly past, we do not often find men’s exertions 
lessened on thataccount. These enter into their 
minds as motives, ambition, a love of hoarding, 
or a fear of leisure—things which, in moderation, 
may be defended or even justified, but which are 
not so peremptorily and upon the face of them 
excellent, that they at once dignify excessive 
labor. 

“A parent or teacher seldom does a kinder 
thing by the child under his care, than when he 
instructs it in some manly exercise—some pur- 
suit connected with nature out of doors, or even 
some domestic game. In hours of fatigue, anx- 
iety, sickness, or worldly ferment, such means 
of amusement may delight the grown-up man 
when other things would fail. 

“ An indirect advantage, but a very consider- 
able one, attendant upon various modes of recre- 
ation is, that they provide opportunities of excel- 
ling in something to boys and men who are dull 
in things which form the staple of education. 
A boy cannot see much difference between the 
nominative and the genitive cases—still less any 
occasion for aorists—but he is a good hand at 
some game or other, and he keeps up his self-re- 
spect and the respect of others for him, upon his 
prowess in that game. He is better and happier 
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on that account. And it is well, too, that the 
little world around him should know that excel- 
lence is not all of one form. 

“ And with reference to our individual culti- 
vation, we may remember that we are not here 
to promote incalculable quantities of law, physic, 
or manufactured goods, but to become MEN ; not 
narrow pedants, but wide-seeing, mind-travelled 
men.” 


WONDERFUL MECIIANISM IN THE EYES OF BIRDS. 


A singular provision is made for kceping the 
bird’s eye clean—for wiping the glass of the in- 
strument as it were, and also for protecting it, 
while rapidly flying through the air and through 
thickets, without hindering the sight. Birds are 
for these purposes furnished with a third eyelid, 
a fine membrane or skin, which is constantly 
moved very rapidly over the eyeball by two 
muscles placed in the back of the eyes. One 
of the mucles ends in a loop, the other ina string 
which goes through the loop, and is fixed in the 
corner of the membrane, to pull it backward and 
forward. If you wish to draw a thing towards 
any place with the least force, you must pull 
directly in the line between the thing and the 
place ; but if you wish to draw it as quickly as 
- possible and with the most convenience, and do 
‘not regard the loss of force, you must pull it 
obliquely, by drawing it in two directions at 
once. ‘Tie a string to a stone and draw it to- 
wards you with one band ; and then make a loop 
on another string, and, running the first through 
it, draw one string in one hand, not towards you 
but sideways, till both strings are stretched in a 
straight line ; you will see how much more easi- 
ly the stone moves quickly than it did before 
when pulled straight forward.—Brougham’s Mis- 
cellanies. 


A poor plain countryman, by the divine Spirit 
which he has received, is better able to judge of 
truth and error, touching the things of God, than 
the greatest philosopher, scholar, or doctor in the 
world, that is destitute of it. 


Goodness leads Goodness.—Goodness incites 
to goodness; and where the law of kindness 
rules, there is the greatest power in ruling; yet 
true love is quick-sighted, and looks beyond the 
present moment. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frou; anp Megaut.—Tbhe Flour market is dull. 

Mixed brands are selling at $4 50 per barrel. Sales 

to retailers and bakers at from $4 50 to $4 62 for 

good standard brands. Extra and fancy brands at 

from $4 87 to 6 25. Rye Fiour is held at $3 25, and 
Cora Meal $3 25 per barrel. 


Grain.—Sales of commou to good Penna. red at 
$1 08 a 1 09 per bushel, and fair white at from $1 15 
to 125. Rye is selling at 68 cents. Corn is steady. 
Sales of good yellow, afloat, at 69 a 70 cis; and at 68 


cts in store Oats are steady at 38 cts. for prime Penn- 
sylvania, and 37a 374 cents for Southern and Penn- 
sylvania, 

CLoverskeD meets a very limited inquiry at $4 25 
a 437 per 64 lbe. Timothy at $2 12.0 2 37} per bus. 
Flaxseed is scarce at $1 50 per bushel. 


OURNAL OF THOMAS STORY.—The sub- 
e) scriber having bad his attention drawn to the re- 
publication of the ab ve valuable work, and having 
met with an original folio copy, proposes to reprint 
the entire work in four large duedecimo volumes, at 
the low price of Three Dollars for the whole work. 

Those wishing to secure copies, will please forward 
their names at once to Henry Lonestretnu. 

No. 915 Market St., Philada. 

H. Longstreth invites attention to his large collec- 
tion of Friends’ Books, to which he is constantly 
making additions. 

He has just published new editions of Guide to 
True Peace; Plain Path to Christian Perfection, and 
Life of John Roberts, Price 25 cents each. They 
will besent dy mail, post-paid,on receipt of the money. 

3rd mo. 3rd, 1858. 


ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY.—The under- 
signed having purchased from Enoch P. Wicker- 
sham his entire interest in the “* Eaton Academy,” in 
the Borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., 
formerly owned and conducted by Samuel Martin, as 
the « Kennett Female Seminary,” will open sum- 
memgession of the above Institution for the necéfition 
of pupils of both sexes, on Secoud day the Third of 
Fifth month next. 

For particulars, see circularsy*which will be for- 
warded to the address of every one requesting them 
sent. WILLIAM CHANDLER. 

Kennett Square, 4th mo. 9, 1858. 


\YREEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls 
JT will open the summer term the 3d of 5th month, 
(May,) and continue twenty weeks. All the branches 
comprising a thorough English education are taught, 
drawing included. Terms $55; for tho:e not exceed- 
ing twelve years of age, $50. No extras, except the 
French Language, Painting and Ornamental Needle- 
works, each $5 per term. This school is handsomely 
si'uated near Unionville, Chester county, Pa., nine 
miles from West Chester, and sixteen north-west 
from Wilmington. Daily’stages passing too and from 
each place, by which scholars are conveyed to the 
school. For further particulars address, 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, 
Proprietor and Principal. 
Unionvile P. ©., Chester Co., Pa. 
HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 
of this Institation will. commence on the 17th of Sth 
mo., 1858, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance. 
the other in the middle of the session. 
No extra charges. For further information, address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo., 3—3m. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
3d of 5th mo.—Terms, $60 for five months. For re- 
ferences, and further particulars enquire for circulars 
f BENJAMIN SWAYNF, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


o 
4th mo.—3. 
Merrihew & Thompeon, Prs.,] Lodge 8t, North side Penna. Bank 





